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Under such combined opposition Mr. Foraker went down to defeat, 
and has never again been able to so reestablish himself before his con- 
stituents as to reenter public life. Thus, using the language of Mr. 
Roosevelt's adherents, was "eliminated" from official service one of the 
most able and useful statesmen this generation of Americans has pro- 
duced. His retirement has, however, enabled him to render a last valu- 
able service to his countrymen in these Notes of a Busy Life. 

John W. Foster. 

The Silesian Loan and Frederick the Great. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest 
Satow, G. C. M. G., LL. D., D. C. L. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 
1915. pp. xii, 436. 

This celebrated case in international law, the author says in his pref- 
ace, is mentioned in various historical works and treatises on inter- 
national law, but the whole facts have never been correctly stated. It 
is his purpose to give a full and correct statement of the matter. In the 
first two hundred pages of the book is the author's extended study of 
the case; and the remaining two hundred and thirty pages of reading 
matter, comprised in the appendix, contain one hundred and eighteen 
official documents quoted in full on which the author principally bases 
his study. They consist chiefly of letters and documents which passed 
between the English and Prussian Governments and which, the author 
says, "have, with but one exception, never been printed before." They 
are drawn principally from the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum manuscripts. Besides these previously unpublished documents, 
the author cites many others contained in fourteen well-known collec- 
tions of memoirs, letters, treaties, etc. 

In the first chapter he tells how the Silesian debt originated while 
Silesia was still a possession of the Emperor, Charles VI, who in 1734 
borrowed from English merchants two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds for the payment of which he pledged the revenues of that prov- 
ince. The second chapter tells how, after the first Silesian war, when 
the province was ceded to Prussia, Frederick bound himself to pay 
to the London merchants the debt which had been secured by its 
revenues but which still remained unpaid. The third chapter tells of 
numerous Prussian complaints against the seizure by English privateers 
of French goods on board Prussian vessels during the war between 
France and England from 1744 to 1748. Although France and England 
were actually fighting against each other as allies of Prussia and Austria 
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respectively, yet theoretically they were not at war with each other. 
Hence Prussian vessels were nominally neutral and Frederick insisted 
that enemy goods on neutral vessels should not be seized, unless they 
were contraband. England refused to admit the principle. All of the 
remaining chapters, from the fourth to the sixteenth, are devoted to a 
study of the long negotiations between Prussia and England in an effort 
to reach a satisfactory settlement of the question. 

Frederick had paid only a small portion of the debt due the English 
merchants before the dispute over the seizures arose. As the prospect 
of his obtaining for Prussian merchants compensation from England for 
their losses grew darker and darker he first hinted, then suggested, then 
threatened that he would confiscate the unpaid portion of the loan due 
to the English merchants and out of it compensate Prussian merchants 
for their losses. England pleaded that this would be a violation of good 
faith in treaties and of the good name of a sovereign, since there was no 
other security for the payment of a debt owed by a sovereign of one 
country to individuals of another country. Prussia insisted that verbal 
assurance had been given by an English Minister, Carteret, that Eng- 
land would not confiscate enemy goods, not contraband, in neutral 
vessels. Admiralty courts and judicial commissions in both countries 
investigated the merits of both questions, and memoirs and pro-memoirs 
passed between the governments. 

While negotiations were pending Frederick made four additional par- 
tial payments in 1749, 1750, and 1751. But in 1752 he placed an embargo 
on the forty-five thousand pounds still unpaid. For more than three 
years matters remained without change. The final amicable settlement 
was due, not to the merits or demerits of the contentions of either coun- 
try, or to the concessions made by both, but to the exigencies of the con- 
temporary diplomatic situation. 

The Anglo-French commercial and colonial war had begun. Each 
was searching for allies or for promises of neutrality. Austria had 
abandoned the English alliance and for years had been drawing nearer 
to France. Prussia had no desire to renew the former alliance with 
France. England made a subsidy treaty with Russia to become opera- 
tive in case Prussia should join France and attack Hanover. Frederick 
learned of this, and determined to sacrifice something for an understand- 
ing with England to render innocuous the Anglo-Russian rapprochement. 
He promised to accept a much smaller payment than he had been claim- 
ing from England in compensation for the losses of his merchants and 
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did not insist on a formal endorsement of the principle he had been con- 
tending for. If England would settle on this basis he would raise the 
embargo on the unpaid forty-five thousand pounds of the loan and pay- 
also the accumulated interest amounting to about a fourth as much more. 
England was willing and offered to pay even more than Frederick had 
said he would be willing to accept, which, however, was still only about 
two-thirds what he had claimed all along. Twenty thousand pounds 
was the amount paid by England. In his conclusion the author says: 

To the English ministry, as the form of declaration exchanged with Michell did 
not mention the grounds on which payment was held to be due, the expenditure of 
so trifling a sum must have seemed a very insignificant price for an alliance which it 
was expected would protect the king's German dominions from invasion. Moreover, 
by signing this treaty they stood to save £500,000 a year which they would have had 
to pay for the Russian auxiliary force, if it had been required to assist in repelling an 
attack from Frederick. They sacrificed no principle of international law as they con- 
ceived it, and their reply to the Prussian arguments had been left without a rejoinder. 
It is probable that they considered the promises given by Carteret in respect of 
Prussian ships and cargoes, somewhat without reflection and in ignorance of the prac- 
tice of English prize-courts, to constitute a debt of honor which they could not ul- 
timately evade. If so, they certainly took a right view. The word of a minister for 
foreign affairs given to the diplomatic agent of a friendly Power is binding in honor 
on the government and the nation which he represents. 

Simultaneously with this settlement the Convention of Westminster 
of January, 1756, was concluded, which was the defensive alliance be- 
tween England and Prussia that ripened the next year into the close 
offensive and defensive alliance which bound them together against the 
similar alliance between France and Austria taking shape at the same 
time. 

Students of international law will welcome this full presentation of 
this famous case that is so frequently cited as a precedent in studies 
and cases involving the status of enemy gocds on neutral ships, the 
retention of money owed by a sovereign or government of one country 
to citizens of another as a means of reprisal, and the confiscation or 
repudiation of public debts. Students of diplomatic history will welcome 
it for the interesting light which it casts on the triangular relations be- 
tween Austria, England and Prussia from the beginning of the Austrian 
Succession War to the beginning of the Seven Years' War. 

The author has practically closed his book to a considerable number 
of readers who might have used it because he has yielded to the tempta- 
tion, which unfortunately many amateurs especially yield to, of intro- 
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ducing into the body of the page quotations from foreign languages. 
To be sure not many who are unable to read French or German will 
care to follow in detail such a technical study in international law or 
diplomacy; but there may be some. It shows better taste for an author 
to translate or summarize such statements in the body of his page and, 
if there is any special significance in the original, quote it in full in the 
footnotes or appendices. This enables the technical student to get all 
the value there is in the original and still leaves it possible for the pos- 
sessor of a single language to follow the thought of the writer. In the 
case of his lengthy French quotations the author has given a fairly 
full condensed summary of the thought in his very helpful marginal 
topics which he supplies opposite his English as well as French para- 
graphs. 

William R. Manning. 



